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Memorabilia. 

TONIANA for Aug. 1 begins a series of 

letters addressed to John Plumptre, M.P. 
for Nottingham County, by his son Septimius 
at Eton, and also by some other correspond- 
ents at Eton concerning Septimius. The 
first, from the Lower Master, Franis Goode, 
is dated June, 1731, at which time the boy 
had been at the school about four years. He 
is presently made a scholar of Eton, and his 
tutor, John Ewer, writing about his lodging 
—how all the much desired ‘“‘closets’’ are 
already taken up, but how Septimius prefers 
the ‘‘long Chamber,’’ for ‘‘he does not 
desire to be lockt up being not asham’d to 
study in the sight of everybody ’’—adds some 
words in praise of his promising brightness 
and regularity. In January, two years later, 
Septimius asks to be allowed (at the cost of 
twenty shillings a year) 

To lye in the lower Chamber where there is a 
fire for upon [my] word the cold is so intoler- 
able that [I] cannot bear to Sit up at all a 
nights which is very requisit for me to do upon 
the account of studying now I am going upon 
pretty high in the School. 

The father endorses all the letters; one 
endorsement reads: ‘‘the Provost’s good 
likeing of Septi:”’ 

Further extracts from Miss Margaretta 
Brown’s diary take us from Oct. 14, 1815, to 
Aug. 8, 1817. Eton under Keate in these 
years was evidently as lively as ever and very 
entertaining to visitors. In 1816 Miss Mar- 
garetta has a letter from Mrs. Keate telling 
her what Mr. Keate thinks about a certain 
school: ‘‘ these are his words—I am sorry to 
say my caro sposo’s opinion. ..’’ Had Mrs. 
Elton picked up a more or less fashionable 
phrase? (And is cara sposo—as we have seen 
this printed in ‘ Emma ’—a printer’s mistake 
“or meant to be hers ?) 











Then we come to continuations of the 
Godolphin letters (XVIII century); the 
‘Early History of Eton,’ and the evidence 
given before the Public Schools Commission, 
1861-4. This list includes Oscar Browning’s 
examination. He was asked a good deal 
about chapel and declared the preaching was 
not satisfactory ; many Fellows used to preach 
long after they were past preaching. 


The Headmaster rarely preached, but when 
Mr. Browning was a boy he thought the Head- 
master’s sermons produced more effect than 
any others; since, however, he had heard them 
- a master, he had not thought so much of 

1em. 


Going to public-houses as the evil of Eton 
was another point made. There was a “ regu- 
lar public-house ’’ called the Christopher fre- 
quented by the boys, and ‘‘so long as a boy 
ht not seen going in, nothing was said to 

im.”’ 


WE often find it interesting to consider the 

less famous names which, by birth or by 
death, mark any particular week as contain- 
ing centenaries. For the week Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 1 we have noticed five such. First— 
dead in 1539—comes Sir Piers Butler, who 
was the 8th Earl of Ormonde and ist Earl 
of Ossory—the second of the two titles being 
bestowed on him as compensation for having 
to surrender the Ormonde title to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. Ossory is a name well known to the 
lovers of eighteenth-century letters, though 
we have not found accounts of it in the 
‘D.N.B.’ going later than the seventeenth 
century. Piers Butler acted the part of a 
doughty represser of Irish risings. The other 
centenaries are of deaths of 1839: William 
Smith on Aug. 28; General David Douglas 
Wemyss on Aug. 29; William Wilkins on 
Aug. 31, and John Bethune, a young poet, 
on Sept. 1. Bethune, who died at twenty- 
seven, was a younger brother of Alexander 
Bethune, also a poet. The brothers started 
life in poverty, and tried their hands at 
various employments, Alexander being once a 
turnkey in Glasgow Prison, and John over- 
seer of an estate. They produced in collabor- 
ation not only ‘ Lectures on Practical Eco- 
nomy,’ but also ‘ Tales of the Scottish Pea- 
santry.’ Wilkins was the architect who 
designed, among other things, Haileybury 
College, University College, London, and the 
National Gallery, London. Wemyss served 





in Flanders, Corsica, Gibraltar and Ceylon. 
Smith, a geologist and engineer, was the 
: founder of stratigraphical geology. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





NOTES ON THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
COLLINS. 
(See ante p. 128.) 
AVING so far prepared the way before 
and after, we are free to turn to the 
career of the poet himself. It has come to be 
generally believed, and is sometimes stated 
as if it were an ascertained fact, that Collins 
received the first part of his education at the 
Prebendal School, Chichester. There is no 
evidence for that assumption, and it has not 
even the appearance of probability. The 
Prebendal School was a charitable founda- 
tion for the benefit of a limited number of 
children whose parents could not afford the 
cost of education; and it is equally unlikely 
that: an alderman and former mayor would 
have allowed his son to be nominated in com- 
petition with the genuinely poor and that, 
if the nomination had been proposed, the 
trustees would have approved the election. 
The function equivalent to that of a _ pre- 
paratory school was usually performed in 
the eighteenth century by the poorer clergy, 
and the probability is that Collins learnt his 
letters at home and was afterwards taught 
for three or four years by some curate in the 
neighbourhood. 

With the real beginning of his education 
we are on firmer ground. In 1733, the year 
in which his father died, Collins was 
admitted to Winchester College as a scholar.49 
Probably he owed his election to the fact that 
his grandfather had been a _ clergyman. 
Among his contemporaries at the school were 
Joseph Warton, the future Headmaster, 
whose friendship survived into later years; 
James Hampton, the future translator of 
Polybius and wrecker of tea-parties ; William 
Whitehead, the future Poet Laureate; and 
John Mulso, whose small fame rests uneasily 
upon the double circumstance of his being 
the friend of Gilbert White and the brother 
of Mrs. Chapone. From the little that we 


know of Mulso in later life, he must have 
been well qualified to appreciate his sister’s 
‘Letters on the Improvement of the Mind.’ 

The study of mythology and legend in the 
language of Homer and Virgil must have 
been congenial to the youthful Collins, and 











the poems and rumours of poems which le. 
long to this period prove that his power 
developed rapidly. The first of the rumour 
may be quickly dismissed. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March, 1734, records in the 
‘ Register of Books’ a poem ‘ On The Royal 
Nuptials,’ by ‘‘Wm. Collins.’’59 — Colling 
must have had a number of older namesakes, 
including some with literary ambitions, and 
it is most unlikely, as is generally agreed, 
that verses on such a subject by a boy of 
thirteen would have found favour with q 
publisher. On the other hand, we cannot 
doubt the story that Collins composed at the 
age of twelve a poem on ‘ The Battle of the 
Schoolbooks,’ which included the line, ‘ And 
every Gradus flapped his leathern wing.”% 
That line is its own guarantee of authenti- 
city. A poem ‘On Hercules,’ in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for January, 1738, was 
claimed for Collins ninety years later, and, 
if the case is established, must rank as his 
first publication.52 For Collins’s authorship 
of the misnamed Sonnet, appearing in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1739, and 
signed ‘‘ Delicatulus,’? we have the word of 
Thomas Warton in a circumstantial state. 
ment.55 On the same authority we must be- 
lieve that ‘“‘ Mr, Collins wrote his Eclogues 
when he was about seventeen years old, at 
Winchester School,’’ though we do not know 
to what extent they may have been revised 
and enlarged before the publication of the 
volume in 1742, 

On March 21, 1740, Collins was admitted 


50 The exact form of the notice in the Gentle 

man’s Magazine is as follows: 
“18. On the Royal Nuptials. An Irregular 
Ode. By Mr. Philips, price 1s. 
19. A Poem on the same Occasion. By Wm. 
Collins. Printed for J. Roberts, pr. 6d.” 
It does not appear that Philips’s poem has sur- 
vived, as there is no mention of it in Miss 
Segar’s ‘ Poems of Ambrose Philips ’” (1937),or, s0 
far as can be ascertained, in any bibliography. 
Perhaps the two manuscripts were in the hands 
of the same printer, and were lost or destroyed 
together. Mr. I. A. Williams (‘Seven Eigh- 
teenth-Century Bibliographies,’ pp.102-4) offers 
some sound reasons for the conjecture that 
“Collins ” may be a misprint for “ Collier.” 

51 European Magazine and London Review, 
Vol. xxvili, p. 377. 

52 See ‘The Crypt,’ Vol. ii, p. 56. 

53 “Tn a magazine [The Gentleman’s Maza- 
zine, Vol. ix] I find the following memoran- 
dum, in Dr. Warton’s handwriting:—P. 4. 
Sappho’s Advice was written by me, then at 
Winchester School; the next Beauty and Inno- 
cence by Tomkyns; and the sonnet by Collins. 
Wooll, ‘ Biographical Memoirs of the late Revd. 
| Joseph Warton, D.D.’ 
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a Commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
matriculated the following day.54 ‘‘ Remain- 
ing still at Winchester,’ according to 
Bloxam, ‘‘ he was elected in the summer of 
1740, and was placed first upon the Roll for 
New College; but no vacancy occuring during 
the year, he became superannuated.’’5 John- 
son believed that ‘‘ this was the original mis- 
fortune of his life,’”? and it is probably true 
that other misfortunes sprang from it. The 
words of Gilbert White, in his well-known 
letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine, imply 
that Collins still hoped to find a vacancy at 
New College after his admission to Queen’s.56 
However, that may be, on July 29, 1741, 
Collins was elected a Demy of Magdalen, of 
which College his cousin, William Payne, 
was a Fellow. In 1743 he took his Bachelor’s 
degree.5? 

It is certain that Collins the undergraduate 
did not fulfil the promise of Collins the 
schoolboy. Gilbert White, whose memoir 
does him no credit, says that ‘‘ he brought 
with him . . , too high an opinion of his 
school acquisitions, and a sovereign con- 
tempt for all academic studies and discip- 
line.’’58 We know enough of the state of 
Oxford in the eighteenth century to suspect 
that Collins’s superior airs may have been 
in some measure justified, and that it was 
not without reason that he ‘was always 
complaining of the dullness of a college life.’’ 
Probably he felt that whatever Oxford could 
teach him he could learn better in his own 
way. One anecdote of his life at Magdalen 
is recalled by Gilbert White: 

It happened one afternoon at a tea-visit, that 
several intelligent friends were assembled at 
his rooms to enjoy each other’s conversation, 
when in comes a member of a certain college,59 
as remarkable at that time for his brutal dis- 
position as for his good scholarship; who, 
though he met with a circle of the most peace- 
able people in the world, was determined to 
quarrel; and, though no man said a word, 





4 Bloxam, ‘ Register of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford,’ Vol. vi., pp. 254-5. 

% Ibid., p. 255. 

% “About the year 1740, he came off that 
seminary [Winchester] first upon roll [a foot- 
note adds that Joseph Warton was second and 
Mulso third], and was entered a commoner 
of Queen’s college. There, no vacancy offering 
for New-college, he remained a year or two, and 
then was chosen demy of Magdalen-college; 
where, I think, he took a degree.” 

7 Bloxam, op cit., Vol. vi, p. 255. 

8 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. li, p. 11. 

8 A footnote adds, “ The translator of Poly- 
bins.” He is easily identified as James Hamp- 





| 


ton, who had been at Winchester with Collins, | his death in 1772 (Ad. MS. 39326 (73), f. 590). 





lifted up his foot and kicked the tea-table, and 
all its contents, to the other side of the room. 
Our poet, tho’ of a warm temper, was so con- 


founded at the unexpected downfall, and so 
astonished at the unmerited insult, that he 
took no notice of the aggressor, but getting up 
from his chair calmly, he began picking up the 
slices of bread and butter, and the frag- 
ments of his china, repeating very slowly, 
““Invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae.” 

It will be necessary to say something more 
of this story in connection with Collins’s 
activities in 1747. 

Ragsdale, who must have been almost 
illiterate, says that Collins ‘‘ stood for a fel- 
lowship, which, to his great mortification, he 
lost, and which was his reason for quitting 
that place, at least that was his pretext.’’ 
Probably he did not know what a fellowship 
was, and may have confused it with the 
coveted scholarship at New College. In any 
case the narrator cannot have spoken from 
personal knowledge; nor, we may suppose, 
could he have proved his statement that 
Collins ‘‘ was in arrears to his bookseller, his 
tailor, and other tradesmen.’’ A more prob- 
able story is mentioned casually by an anony- 
mous contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for October, 1823, who claims to have 
received it by an unbroken tradition. 
Writing of Magdalen College he says: 

We speak from impression; for many a morn- 
ing between chapel and breakfast have we 
lounged in its cloistered walk, and turned back 
when we came to the naked trees; ... we 
have admired the spur royals from the secret 
treasures of Domus; eaten venison with con- 
temporaries of Collins the Poet; and learned 
from them that he was a pock-fretted man, 
with small black eyes; associated very little; 
and was introduced into Magdalen by Dr. 
Payne, an uncle,61 whom he offended by refus- 
ing to pay attention to him, and therefore left 
the University. 

If we are to believe half that Gilbert White 
tells us of Collins’s restlessness at Oxford, 
and his desire to display himself in the great 
world, we cannot suppose that he wished to 
pursue an academic career indefinitely; 
though it is possible that his decision to 


60 Vol. xciii, p. 334. Mr. E. G. Ainsworth, 
(‘Poor Collins,’ p. 12) considers this “a less 
trustworthy account ” than that of Ragsdale, 
but gives no reason for his opinion. 

61 Actually, as we know, Dr. Payne was 
Collins’s cousin; but as he was some ten years 
older, and seems to have stood on his dignity 
as a Fellow, people who saw them together 
without knowing them intimately might natur- 
ally have taken them for uncle and nephew. 
William Payne was sixty-one at the time of 
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leave was precipitated by the quarrel with 
his cousin, 

Dr. Johnson tells us that Collins ‘‘ came 
to London, a literary adventurer with many 
projects in his head and very little money in 
his pocket.’’ That is not surprising. The 
statement would be qually true of Johnson 
himself, and of a great number of poets of all 
generations since the time of Shakespeare. 
Ragsdale may be allowed to speak with 
authority so long as he confines himself to 
the things that he had seen and heard; and 
from the particulars to be gathered from his 
narrative it is possible to follow the essen- 
tials of the plan which Collins must have 
proposed to himself. 

We must first remark that in December, 
1743, before leaving Oxford, he had pub- 
lished with the firm of Cooper® his ‘ Verses 
Humbly Address’d to Sir Thomas Hanmer.’ 
If, as is generally agreed, the poem was de- 
signed as an appeal for the great man’s 
patronage, it did not achieve its object; but 
it proved to be a saleable product, as a second 
edition was required the following year. 
With the second edition there was published 
for the first time the best and most promising 
poem which Collins had written so far, ‘A 
Song from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline.’ 

Collins, then, had solid ground for his con- 
fidence in his power to support himself by 
his pen, as Gilbert White in his most scepti- 
cal mood could hardly have denied. Pope, 
by the time he was thirty, ‘“‘had laid up 
between six and seven thousand pounds, the 
fruits of his poetry,’’ as Macaulay reminds 
us.65 It is by no means certain that Collins, 
if he had set his mind to it, could not have 
ground out as many iambic jingles to the 
hour as Pope had ever done; but he did not 
expect the mens divinior to contribute sub- 
stantially to the business of earning his 
living. ‘‘ To raise a present subsistence,” 
says Ragsdale, “he set about writing his 





62 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. xiii, p. 672. 

63 Thomas Cooper is believed to have died 
about the time when Collins’s poem was writ- 
ten (1743). His widow, Mrs. Mary Cooper, 
carried on the business until her death in 1761, 
but “ was associated with Dodsley in many of 
his publications” (Plomer, ‘Dictionary of 
Booksellers and Printers, 1726-1775.’ p. 60). 

64 This time Dodsley’s name appeared on the 
title-page in conjunction with that of “M. 
Cooper ” (see note 63 above). Bronson, by a 
curious misprint, transcribes: “ Printed for 
R. Dodsley, . . . and Mr. Cooper, .. .” (‘ Poems 
of William Collins,’ p. Ixxx). 

65 See the opening paragraphs of his essay 
on ‘Mr. Robert Montgomery.’ 








odes.’’ The continuation, describing how 
Collins sometimes spent whole days at Rags. 
dale’s house, attempting one poem after 
another ‘‘ and as frequently burning what he 
had written,’’ is too circumstantial to be 
doubted,®6 but we must be careful to distin. 
guish between Ragsdale’s facts, which are 
acceptable, and his assumptions, which are 
not. Sir Egerton Brydges says with true in. 
sight, after quoting this passage: ‘‘ That he 
wrote the Odes to gain a present subsistence 
is but the tradesman’s mistaken comment.” 
There is no evidence that Collins thought of 
publishing his odes, or any of them, earlier 
than the spring of 1746, and even then it 
does not appear that his principal motive 
was mercenary. 

Fortunately, Ragsdale himself has given 
us more than a hint of the way in which 
Collins proposed ‘‘ to raise a present subsis- 
tence.’? At some time before his migration 
to London a large group of publishers, of 
whom Mrs. Mary Cooper was one, had banded 
themselves together to produce a work which 
may now be regarded as a somewhat clumsy 
predecessor of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ A royal patent dated Sept. 26, 
1744, states that the publishers 

have, by their Petition, humbly represented 
anto Us, that they have for several Years past 
been at great Pains, and a very large Expence, 
in procuring and furnishing Books, and other 
Materials, to Gentlemen of Learning, who have 
employed their utmost Attention and Diligence 
in compiling a very useful and extensive Work, 
intituled Biographica Britannica: Or, The 
Lives of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the earliest Ages down to the present Times. 
Collins was excellently qualified to join the 
ranks of the ‘‘Gentlemen of Learning.” 
Among the numerous projectors of the enter- 
prise was Richard Manby, and we leam 
from Ragsdale that Collins 

engaged with Mr. Manby, a bookseller on 
Ludgate Hill, to furnish him some Lives for 


66 ‘The Manners’ is one of the odes, and 
perhaps the only one, which we should suppose, 
from internal evidence, to have been written 
at this time. Professor Bronson remarks that 
“the closing lines, in particular, are full of the 
exaltation which a man of Collins’s tempera- 
ment would feel upon plunging, with a sense of 
newly acquired freedom, into the varied life of 
a great city.” Theinternal evidence would be 
almost conclusive if it were not for a difficulty 
which Bronson admits by implication: “ Lines 
67-70, with the foot-note about Le Sage’s death 
in 1745, could easily have been inserted later, 
upon a report of his decease—a false report, for 
he did not die till November, 1747, and im 
Boulogne, not in Paris.” 
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the Biographia Britannica, which Manby was 
then publishing. He showed me some of the 
lives in embryo; but I do not recollect that any 
of them came to perfection. 

It is possible, in spite of Ragsdale’s scepti- 
cism, that the first volume§? may contain 
unrecognised contributions by Collins, though 
there is nothing that proclaims his author- 
ship. Ragsdale cannot have had very exact 
information if he supposed that Manby was 
the only publisher concerned. 

If the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ was of the 
nature of necessary drudgery, and the odes 
were to be reserved for occasional moments 
of inspiration, it is natural that Collins 
should have thought of a third project fall- 
ing somewhere between these two extremes. 
We have the triple testimony of Dr. John- 
son, Thomas Warton® and Gilbert White 
that he published proposals for a ‘ History 
of the Revival of Learning.’?79 Johnson adds: 
“T have heard him speak with great kind- 
ness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen resent- 
ment of his tactless successor. But probably 
not a page of his history was ever written.’’ 
The latter assumption we now know to be 
unjustified. Though it is unlikely that the 
book reached the stage of print, as no copy 
has ever been discovered, it must have had, 
at least in part, a recognisable existence; for 
Mr. H, O. White has noticed in A Literary 
Journal”! for December, 1744, at the head of 
a short list of books deserving to be men- 
tioned: ‘‘ A Review of the Advancement of 
oe from 1300 to 1521 by Wm. Collins, 
to,’’ 





& Vol. i. of the complete work is dated 1747; 
but the issue of weekly parts had begun in 
March, 1745 (London Magazine and Monthly 
Chronologer for 1745, p. 180). 

‘History of English Poetry,’ Section 
xxiii. 

_& Ragsdale is not included among the author- 
ities because he evidently took the title of the 

k from Johnson. His story that Collins 
began the work in consequence of the stoppage 
of an allowance from Colonel Martin may be 
dismissed as fiction. 

1 Gilbert White gives the title, absurdly, as 
‘A History of the Darker Ages.’ 

1 Vol. i, p. 226. See Mr. White’s article in 
ppeew of English Studies for 1927 (Vol. iii, 


% It is difficult to understand how Mr. EF. G. 
Ainsworth, who cites this evidence (‘ Poor 
Collins,’ p. 15), can think it consistent on the 
Previous page to speak of Collins as having 

red his wit on a thousand schemes and 
never fulfilled his vague resolves,” adding, 


“The projected Review of the Advancement of 


td from 1300 to 1521 is a case in point.” 


e other nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 





A well-known passage in one of Mulso’s 
early letters to Gilbert White, dated July 18, 
1744, reveals Collins in the full flood of this 
activity : 

I saw Collins in Town, he is entirely an 
Author, & hardly speaks out of Rule: I hope 
his Subscriptions go on well in Oxford: he told 
me that poor Hargrave was quite abandon’d, 
that he frequented Night Cellars; I am sure 
you will be sorry for it, it really concerns me 
when I think of it, that so sprightly a Genius 
& so much good-nature should be thrown 
away.73 
The sprightly Hargrave is to appear again 
in Mulso’s correspondence, and anything 
that can be said of his identity shall be 
deferred to that occasion. It is sufficient to 
notice at this stage that Collins’s words, as 
Mulso reports them, do not give the impres- 
sion that he shared Hargrave’s taste for dis- 
sipation. His mind was fully occupied with 
his literary projects, and mainly, we may 
presume, with his ‘ Review of the Advance- 
ment of Learning.’ 

Our next information is derived from a 
most interesting and valuable book entitled 
‘A Duke and His Friends,’ written by the 
late Duke of Richmond and Gordon when 
Earl of March, and consisting very largely 
of letters addressed to the second Duke of 
Richmond. It appears that one of the 
Duke’s occasional correspondents was Colonel 
Edmund Martin, Collins’s maternal uncle, 
whose privilege it often was ‘‘ to enjoy the 
Duke’s hospitality at Goodwood as well as 
to join the merry throng that assembled at 
Charlton during the hunting season.’’ The 
first and most important of the Colonel’s 
letters is dated from Fort William, Scotland, 
Sept. 17, 1744, and begins: 

Nothing could give me greater 
that ye recpt of Your most kind and most 
obliging Letter. I was afraid I had the mis- 
fortune of Displeasing You, and had not ye 
Courage to write, tho’ I attempted it two or 
three times and as often burnt it. I am 
extreamly sorry my Nephew had ye Impudence 
to apply to You; I knew nothing of it, if I had 
he should not have done it; I never thought an 
Oxford Education was fit for anything but a 


pleasure 





schemes made as much progress as the one 
mentioned as “a case in point” it is not 
unreasonable to expect that Mr. Ainsworth 
should have collected some particulars. about 
them. On p. 18 the ‘ Review of the Advance- 
ment of Learning’ is mentioned again, as one 
of two “cases in point”; but this time the 
statement to be illustrated is that “ Collins 
habitually clung to his projects.” 

73 * Mulso’s Letters to Gilbert White,’ p. 3. 
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Parson, and they a Nuisance to ye Common- 


wealth.74 


With the help of this letter we are able to 
confirm at some points, and to correct at 
others, a story transmitted by Hay, which 
has come to be accepted as authentic because 
Hay was in a position to receive if by direct 
tradition.75 ‘In 1743 or 1744,” says this 
authority, 

he quitted the college [Magdalen]; and at the 
desire of his mother’s brother, lieutenant- 
colonel Martin, of Guy’s76 regiment of foot, 
went to Flanders, where the colonel then was; 
who would have provided for him in the army, 
but found him too indolent, even for the army; 
and besides, his mind was fixed on letters, and 
the improvement of his intellect. Returning, 
therefore, to England, he applied, by the 
colonel’s desire, to Mr. Green, who gave him 
a title to the curacy of Birdham, of which Mr. 
Green was rector, and letters of recommend- 
ation to the bishop, (doctor Mawson) then in 
London. With these, and the necessary creden- 
tials, he went to London; but did not go to 
the bishop’s, being dissuaded from the clerical 
office by Mr. Hardham the tobacconist. 

We may say at once that Hay is mistaken 
in supposing that Colonel Martin was in 
Flanders at the time in question. We know 
from the letter just quoted that the Colonel 
was in Scotland on Sept. 17, 1744, and we 
have independent evidence that he remained 
in Scotland for some months after that date. 
His regiment, the 57th (afterwards re-num- 
bered the 46th) Foot, had ‘‘ received orders to 
proceed to North Britain’’ in October, 
1743,77 and there it remained until some time 





74 “A Duke and His Friends,’ pp. 456-7. That 
the nephew in question is any person other 
than Collins is a possibility hardly worth con- 
sidering. The family is easily traced, and it 
does not appear that Colonel Martin had any 
other nephew except Abraham Martin, the son 
of his brother Henry. Abraham Martin, to 
whom his uncle left some small property, may 
be assumed to have grown up into a Sussex 
yeoman like his forbears; in any case it is 
certain that he was never at Oxford. 

75 “ Other accounts,” says Moy Thomas, 
“place the date of Collins’s visit to Flanders 
later. I follow Hay, who was a fellow towns- 
man of Collins, and who was evidently well 
informed, He was no doubt acquainted with 
Collins’s sister, Mrs. Durnford.” (‘ Poetical 
Works of William Collins,’ p. xvii.). We shall 
find that Collins did, in fact, visit Flanders 
twice, but both occasions were later than 1744, 

76 This is an error. Colonel Martin’s regi- 
ment was the 57th Foot, commanded by Colonel 
Thomas Murray. 

77 R. Cannon, ‘ Historical Record of the 
Forty-Sixth, or the South Devonshire Regiment 
of Foot: originally numbered the Fifty-Seventh 
Regiment,’ p. 3. See also the manuscript 








after May 1, 1745, when Colonel Martin was 
transferred to the King’s Regiment of Foot,’ 
It appears that even after his transfer the 
Colonel did not change his quarters imme. 
diately, for he writes again to the Duke of 
Richmond from ‘‘ Fortwilliam, N. B.’’, on 
May 14, 1745. There is no reason to doubt 
that he had been there during the whole in- 
terval since his last letter. ‘‘It is note 
worthy too,’’ as Lord March observes, “ that 
he dates his letter three days after Fontenoy 
had been fought; but the news of that 
disaster cannot have reached him at the time 
of writing, as he makes no allusion to it,”"9 

Returning to the autumn of 1744, and to 
the immediate problem, we may now proceed 
with some confidence to separate truth from 
fiction in Hay’s narrative. Collins did not 
go to Flanders to consult Colonel Martin, and 
did not offer himself for the curacy of Bird- 
ham ‘“‘ by the colonel’s desire’’; he decided 
of his own volition to take Orders, and, with- 
out his uncle’s knowledge, asked the Duke of 
Richmond for assistance in obtaining a 
curacy. The Duke of Richmond had as his 
domestic chaplain Richard Green, who was 
also rector of Birdham.89 We must suppose, 
then, that the Duke, perhaps mildly amused 
but willing to be helpful, referred the matter 
to his chaplain, who replied that he could 
make use of a curate at Birdham. The rest 
of the story as Hay tells it is, we need not 
doubt, correct in all essentials, 

P. L. Carver. 
(To be continued.) 

Marching Orders in the Public Record Office 
(W. O. 536, passim). 3 

A fact which has misled some of Collins’s bio- 
graphers is that Colonel John Price, who com- 
manded the 57th Foot when Colonel Martin 
joined it, was transferred on June 23, 1743, to 
the 14th Foot, and was succeeded by Thomas 
Murray (Dalton, ‘George the First’s Army,’ 
Vol. ii. p. 268; State Papers 41/14). Colonel 
Martin is commonly said to have been serving 
with “ Price’s Regiment ” at the time of his 
nephew’s supposed visit to Flanders in 1744; but 
he never belonged to the 14th Foot, which was 
the regiment known as “ Price’s” at_ that 
period. Actually, as we gather from the letter 
to the Duke of Richmond, quoted in the text, 
he was not serving with any regiment during 
his sojourn at Fort William, but was in com- 
mand of a detachment of four Companies. |. 

78 For particulars of Colonel Martin’s_mili- 
tary career see Dalton’s ‘George the First’s 
Army,’ Vol. ii, p. 165; ‘ Historical Record of 
the King’s Liverpool Regiment of Foot’ (1905), 
p. 42; °N. & Q” 12 S. i. 245; and State Papers 4 
in the Public Record Office. 

79 ‘A Duke and His Friends,’ p, 460. 

80 Ad. MS. 39826 (40), f. 1389. 
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le Dieu Cavalier a L’ Anguipede 
AND SOLDIER SAINTS. 


MONG victorious sky-gods and vanquished 

demons of darkness, soldier saints, like 
§t. George, and conquered dragons, the Dieu 
Cavalier & LUVAnguipede, divine hero and 
prostrate fiend, find a place; therefore cannot 
well be left out in the study of so wide a sub- 
ject as saints and demi-gods subduing evil 
powers. Familiar to students of (allo- 
Roman sculpture from remains of statuary 
that once surmounted ‘‘colonnes au géant’”’ 
in Belgica and Roman Germania, now 
housed in the museums of erstwhile Bur- 


they were like, since Espérandieu’s great 
work, ‘Recueil général des _ Bas-reliefs, 
Statues et Bustes de la Gaule Romaine,’ is 
not to be found in many public libraries: 
nor are remnants of these monuments—not 








| . . * . 
| one of which exists entire—to be seen in many 


museums outside France and the Rhineland. 

The column, fig. 1, found at Neuweiler and 
preserved in the Musée de Saverne (Espéran- 
dieu {E.E.] Vol. vii., No. 5700, p. 247) 
shows a shaft carved with a design of over- 
lapping leaves and a base of no special 
interest. A column, found at Ehang, now 
in the Musée de Tréves (E.E. Vol. vi., No. 


| 5233, p. 416) has a similar shaft, a base in 


the form of an altar, a rectangular pedestal 
and a Corinthian capital. Columns of this 


| type sometimes have octagonal pedestals. 


gundy, yet comparatively little known, a few | 
photographs may be useful to show what | 


The surmounting groups of statuary are 
so arrestingly vigorous that it is surprising 
to learn how small they are; but the columns 
themselves are not very large, as a rule under 
2 metres in height. The Saverne example 
is only about 1m.45 high over all. The 
column from Ehang (E.E, op, cit., Vol. x., 
p. 413n) is a questionable restoration, being 
made of two kinds of stone. The total height 
would be about 10 m. but the group on top 
is of average dimensions, less than a metre 
each way. It has the usual leaf-covered 
shaft. 

These groups of statuary invariably repre- 


| sent a galloping horseman trampling on the 
| serpent ccils, ending in two serpent’s heads, 
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of a human-headed monster, which either 
turns to fight with its naked hands (fig. 2) 
or grips the ground in anguish under the 
weight of the horse (E.E., Vol. vi., No. 4557, 
p. 25, Musée de Nancy; No. 5247, p. 425, 
Musée de Tréves) unless, indeed, it is bearing 
him aloft on its shoulders, as a happier 
expression on its countenance, in other 
examples, sometimes seems to suggest. (A. 
N. Newell, ‘Gallo-Roman Religious Sculp- 
ture,’ Pl. iv., ‘Greece and Rome,’ Vol. iii., 
No. 8.) 

Associated with tree cults and well wor- 
ship (G. Drioux, ‘ Cultes indigénes des Lin- 
gones,’ p. 44) these columns were erected 
beside springs and rivers, where probably 
votive streamers already fluttered on the 
nearest hawthorn-tree to propitiate the 
water-sprites, whether nymphs or demons. 
The pillar shafts were essential to the effi- 
cacy of the dedication, representing the 
rough-hewn tree-trunks, revered before the 
Romans came (Newell, op. cit., p. 77. T. D. 
Kendrick, ‘The Druids,’ p. 144). The 
over-lapping leaf pattern is, however, too 
common in architecture for any mythological 
meaning to be safely attributed to it. 

The coming of the Romans flooded Gaul 
with imagery. Altars to the gods of Rome 
and to semi-Roman native gods rose every- 
where. In the panels of the altar pedestals 
of the votive columns were carved the presid- 
ing deities of the days of the, week, three, 
four or more; but not to the exclusion of 
others. Hercules and Juno or Ceres can be 
seen on the example from Ehang. Minerva 
is on the other side, and Mercury, god of 
the fourth day, is the only week-day deity 
represented. On an octagonal pedestal they 
all sometimes appear. Or, again, they occur 
on the shafts themselves, one above another— 
Hercules, Minerva and Juno on an example 








at Bonn, and also on a cast in the Mayen 
Museum (E.E., Vol. ix., Nos. 6612, 6614.) 
From among the acanthus leaves of the capj. 
tal a woman’s head looks out from each of 
the four sides, thought to represent the four 
seasons. 

The horseman above, whether he is sup- 
posed to be causing springs to rise in the 
hoofprints of his horse (G. Drioux, op, cit,, 
p. 51) or protecting his worshippers from 
that wiliest of ghouls, the water-fiend, is 
like portraits of the emperors from Sep. 
timius Severus to Julian the p ew with 
their short curly beards, that he might well 
be mistaken for an emperor conquering bar- 
barians, before the first I.0.M. came to light 
or the first iron thunderbolt was found. 8 
numerous are the fragments of these monu- 
ments and so much alike, as to suggest that 
they were produced in the local Roman craft- 
shops of the period to which they belong — 
the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century A.D. They would not kh 
erected without official sanction; hardly 
without a compliment to some Jove emperor 
implied. They show what Roman crafts. 
men could accomplish in the provinces, when 
untrammelled by their own more beautiful 
traditions; very different, indeed, from the 
naive images achieved by native workmen, 80 
fascinating for what they reveal of the Celtic 
concepts of their pantheon; and so soon more 
than half-forgotten, as to be barely recogniz- 
«ble in fairy lore and legends of the saints. 

In native reliefs and bronzes Jupiter is 
naturally accompanied by an eagle. Like 
Zeus, he is no horseman (‘ Zeus { Jupiter] 
and the Giants,’ Neapolitan Gem. Smith’s 
‘Classical Dictionary.’) Nor is the Celtic 
sun-god, Chuchulain, who never rides but 
drives a chariot like Apollo. In fact neither 
the Dieu Cavalier nor the Anguipide seems 





Fig. 3. 
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to come straight out of any one pantheon. 
Sometimes the god wears the solar wheel, but 
not winged as on Babylonian and Assyrian 
sculptures; whence came also, as everyone 
knows, the serpent-headed tails of the Greek 
Chimaera and the feet and legs of the 
Anguiptde, transformed into heads and 
bodies of snakes. On the ‘‘colonnes au 
gant’ the horseman brandishes his thunder- 
bolt, but makes no attempt to touch the foe. 
It is the horse that overcomes the giant, 
crushing it to earth; overpowered but not 
dead. Is Odin in the hinterland, always a 
horseman, riding year by year to his spring- 
time fight with the ice giants, on Skin-Faxi, 
sattering sunshine from his mane (H. W. 
Guerber, ‘ Myths of the Norsemen,’ p. 4), 
quite out of mind? 

The Jupiter and Giant columns remained 
standing for perhaps two hundred years. In 
the eyes of Gaulish Christians, they were 
but pagan emblems like any other, becoming, 
with time, more or less neglected. Some may 
have perished after Constantine’s proclama- 
tin; many more, doubtless some fifty-two 
years later, c. A.D, 365, lay among ruins of 
towns and villages overrun by the Alemanni. 
Christian missionaries would account for the 
rest. The Diew Cavalier had not proved in- 
vincible against the Anguipéde. People were 
still drowned in rivers and many wells bore 
evil reputations, The marshy ground in 
front of springs in a natural state, doubtless 
gave rise to tales of the power of fountain 
fays to send a gush of water to overtake and 
drown their victims in departing. They 
could not easily become holy wells or their 
nymphs turn into decapitated saints in 
heaven, powerless to harm, while the Cava- 
lier-god and the Anguipéde were held in awe 
beside them. At any rate, these pillars and 
statues were all broken in pieces, sunk in 
rivers, and hidden in woods, while less con- 
spicuous monuments, altars, stelae, etc., 
= survived intact, or in far better condi- 
ion. 

When the Jupiter and Giant columns were 
becoming things of the past in Gaul, 
Egyptian Christians were having engraved 
on the medallions of those Byzantine brace- 
lets M. Clermont-Ganneau has made famous, 
4 miniature representing a horseman in the 
conventional attitude of a militant saint, 
probably meant for St. George, whose steed 
only brings him to the fray, in the act of 
spearing a monster which bears some super- 
ficial resemblance to the Anguipéde,; but its 
body is that of an animal, and its hind feet, 





meant for serpents’ heads, show by the one 
uplifted to wound the warrior’s heel, that it 
is simply a Christian emblem, appropriate 
between the words of a text invoking divine 
protection. Fig. 3 (‘ Services des Antiquités 
de |’Egypte,’ vol. ix. 11.) 

Nor do pictures elsewhere, in stained glass 
or other medium, of a saint in conflict with 
a dragon, really resemble the Dieu Cavalier 
a& VAnguipede. Nothing of the sort can be 
seen, for instance, in those series of saints 
painted on the church screens of Devon, many 
of them copied from service-books illuminated 
abroad, and only to be recognised by compari- 
son with Continental saints. (G. MeN. 
Rushforth, lecture), 

In short this equestrian Jove and snake- 
footed Giant, appeared too late, within too 
narrow and remote an area, and disappeared 
too soon, to have effectively influenced the 
medieval ideal of soldier saints in art. 

Meta E. WItttiams. 


THE PHOENICIANS IN GREECE. 

[HE assumption at clxxvi. 433, s.v. ‘ Mem- 

orabilia,’ that the derivation of ‘‘Sirens’’ 
may not be a Phoenician one, but purely 
Greek, as the word may come from cetpa, 
which means “ the cord’’ or ‘‘ the string,’ 
seems to have a strong basis. But it would 
be wrong, I think, to reject summarily the 
theory of an extensive Phoenician influence 
in maritime Greece and on Greek dialects, 
which extended later to the composition of 
the Odyssey itself, through log-books kept by 
Phoenician navigators which Homer con- 
sulted for his sea descriptions and geographi- 
cal information, moulding the raw material 
he found in these navigation notes into his 
great masterpiece. 

As Victor Berard, the ingenious champion 
of the theory, remarks: 

The seals of Amenophis III and his Queen 
Tii (1411-1380), found in Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Crete and Mycenae, provide us with the first 
certain date of Aegean-Levantine civilization, 
a contribution to which Hellenes attributed to 
Minos, son of Europa, the Phoenician; to Cad- 
mus, the Tyrian; and to Danaus, the Egyp- 
tian—the introducers of written law, the 
alphabet, the horse, the war-chariot, and the 
penteconter (the fifty-oared ship). The 
Chronicle of Paros, inscribed on marble about 
264 years before our era, dates the arrival of 
Cadmus and Danaus as having taken place be- 
tween 1520 and 1500; it marks the reign of 
Minos I as 1430, and of Minos II as 1250; and 
it gives the date of the Trojan War as 1220 
and that of Homer’s birth as 900. 

Thus we have here a hint about the rela- 
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tions between Crete and prehistoric Greece on 
the one hand, and the East on the other. 

As a matter of fact, the name-places of 
many, if not all, of the Aegean islands bear 
evidence of the passage and influence of a 
non-Hellenic race, the Phoenicians, who 
were the great navigators, sea-wanderers and 
merchants of the prehistoric world. These 
islands still keep to-day their original names. 
They are called Delos, Syros, Kassos, 
Sikinos, Pholegrandros, Mykonos, Tenos, 
Kythnos, Samos, and so on. The ordinary 
map-reader or the casual traveller considers 
all the names as Greek, being unaware of the 
mystery of the untraced etymology in which 
they are wrapt. We gather, however, from 
what ancient sources record, that these names 
were followed by a Greek word, which was 
the translation of its meaning, revealing to 
the Greek inhabitants the secret of these geo- 
graphical names. So, the islands were 
called, Delos-Ortygia, the island of épruyes 
(= quails); Kassos-Achne, the island of 
axvn ( = foam);  Paxos-Plateia, from 
mrutn (=the flat island); Thasos-Aereia, 
the island of ajp ( = air); Naxos-Dia, from 
dia (=the divine island) ; Samos-Ypsili, from 
oynAn (=the high). Incidentally, it 
should be remarked that although we have 
not the double name for Syros, the relation 
between its name and that of Syria, is too 
obvious. 

As far as Delos is concerned, may I be 
allowed to dispute the derivation of its name 
from the adjective dos ( = the apparent). 
Despite the authority of scholars and lexi- 
cographers, I am inclined to consider this 
etymology rather as a pun than serious. By 
following the precedent of the scholarly ety- 
mology, we could revert that of Thasos 
to the verb 6acow ( = sit idle)! 

In conclusion, I cannot but agree with V. 
Berard, that in the duplicate names quoted 
above, the first word is the original Semitic, 
the second one the translation of it, added 
by the Greeks, when they became masters of 
these shores and wanted to explain what the 
original names meant. 

Translations of geographical names, more- 
over, are not unique in the present case. 
Tcherna-Gora (the Black Mountain) in the 
Adriatic, was translated by Venetians into 
Montenegro, and a mountainous island in the 
Aegean called Hieron (or Aghion) Oros, was 
re-named by the same Venetians as Mon- 
tesanto. On analogous lines, Hymettus in 
Attica, corrupted by Italians into Matto, was 
renamed by the Greeks in their own vernacular 





as Trellos, the word meaning, as the Italian 
Matto, the lunatic. 

Regarding the general argument concern. 
ing Phoenicians in Greece, it should be re. 
membered that in a tradition Minos is cop. 
sidered as a Phoenician, and that although 
the name of Ariadne ( ’Apiddvn ) is considered 
as a composite of dpe and dyvy ( = the whole 
Holy, or Pure), the unsophisticated may pre- 
tend that the name is rather one of a Seni- 
tic origin, having taken the Greek gram. 
matical form. Furthermore, the derivation 
of Minos from Mivvay ( = the Minyan), does 
not seem convincing at all. There is no 
ground for supposing that Minos, definitely 
now located in topography, architecture, art 
and history by Sir Arthur Evans, had as 
ancestors the Minyans, the noble race of 
Orchomenos in Boeotia, and that he left con- 
tinental Greece to land in Crete. Such a 
supposition would be ranked as wrong as is 
another one, favoured by some, that Cadmus 
himself was a Boeotian and that his name 
sounds like a Greek one. Neither could we 
then explain the gowiknia ypdupara and all 
the explanations given by Herodotus on 
the subject (v. 58, 59). 

Herodotus provides us with an additional 
proof of the Phoenician influence, when re- 
ferring to the island of Thasos. He says: 
I myself have seen the mines in 
auestion, which the Phoenicians discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus to 
colonise the island, which afterwards was 
nee an after that Thasus, the Phoenician 
IV. (). 

Thera ( Onpa ), the modern Santorin, 
was also a Phoenician colony, according to 
the same Herodotus (iv. 147). For Cadmus 
(as the historian reports), when he sailed in 
search of Europe, landed on the island and 
left there a number of Phoenicians under his 
own kinsman, Membliarus—an_ obviously 
Semitic name. According to commentators, 
Membliarus was also an alternative name for 
the tiny Aegean island, Anaphi, situated 
near Thera. The Greek name of the island 
seems to be derived from dvacaivopat 
(= appear). As a matter of fact, it 8 
claimed that it was so called by the Argon- 
auts, because it appeared to them suddenly, 
when, sailing from TIolkos in Northern 
Greece, they crossed the Aegean Sea to reach 
the Hellespont and through its straits Col- 
chis, in search of the Golden Fleece. It is 
then quite natural that the Argonauts, im 
ignorance of the original Semitic name © 
the island, named it in their own language. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








PROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU. 


(T. = Toynbee. ) 


1, Wanted, date of death of Anna Lucia 
de Amicis, singer (see Grove, ‘ Dictionary of 
Music.”) Also, biographical information 
about her father. 

2. Who was Barret, a tradesman to whom 
Walpole went for lace for a suit for Mon- 
tagu (letter of 16 April, 1761, T. v. 51)? 

3, When did Charlotte, daughter of Lord 
William Beauclerk, marry Sir William 
Draper, K.B. ? 

4. Wanted, identification of the wife of 
Richard Bentley the younger, Walpole’s 
frend and correspondent during the ’fifties, 
Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ v. 86n says 
she was a niece of Dr. Robert Freind (head 
of Westminster School); but Walpole (to 
Montagu, 23 Dec., 1761, T. v. 155) refers to 
Bentley’s ‘‘ marrying his whore,’’ and Mon- 
tagu makes equally disparaging remarks 
about her. In another place Montagu calls 
her ‘‘Hannah Bernard’’—but that was 
Bentley’s mother’s name; Walpole and Mon- 
tagu used ‘“‘ Hannah ’’ to denote any loose 
woman, 

5. Walpole, to Montagu, 5 June, 1746 
(T. ii, 198), mentions ‘“‘ Di Bertie’. Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1752, p. 384, records the 
marriage of ‘‘ Miss Bertie, one of the 
daughters of the Countess of Coventry,’’ to 
G. J. Williams, who is the “Gilly”? Wil- 
liams of Walpole’s and Selwyn’s letters. In 
two unpublished letters to Selwyn in 
September, 1753, Williams mentions ‘‘ Dye,’’ 
who is fairly clearly his wife. Then the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1754, p. 435, has the 
death of ‘“‘Lady Williams, one of the 
daughters of the late Countess of Coventry.” 
3 All these references, despite the erroneous 

Lady’ Williams of the obituary notice, 
“em to refer to the same person. But what 
Countess of Coventry could have a daughter 
Whose surname was Bertie? See G.E.C., 

Complete Peerage.’ 

6. Montagu was secretary (a sinecure) to 
lord North, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His deputy was ‘‘ Mr. Best, in York Street, 
Covent Garden.” Wanted, further informa- 
tion about Mr. Best. 





7. Who was the Mrs. Bethel whose remark- 
able ugliness Walpole frequently mentions, 
e.g., in letters to Montagu 5 Aug., 1746, 
30 July, 1752, 20 April, 1756? See also Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu, ‘ Letters,’ 1809-13, iv. 13, 
where she is called ‘the woe-begone Mrs. 
Bethell.’’ 

8. H. W. had a Lely of the 1st Earl of 
Sandwich which the 4th Earl had given to a 
Mr. Blackwood (to Montagu, 30 May, 1763, 
T. v. 337). Who was Mr. Blackwood? 

9. Wanted, date of death of George, son 
of the Hon. George Boscawen, born 1745; of 


Trevallyn, Denbighshire, in 1811. See 
Austen-Leigh, ‘Eton College Register, 
1753-90.’ 


10. Walpole to Montagu, 12 June, 1746 
(T. ii, 201): ‘‘ The Good has borrowed old 
Bowman’s house in Kent’’. Who was The 
Good? Who was old Bowman? He is men- 
tioned, again as ‘‘old Bowman,” in Wal- 
pole to Montagu, 28 Jan., 1760 (T. iv. 547). 
A Mr. Bowman called on Walpole with news 
of the Hertford family (to Hertford, 18 Oct., 
1763, T. v. 382); J. W. Croker in a note says 
he was travelling tutor to Lord Hertford’s 
son, Lord Beauchamp. 

W. S. Lewis. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


GRICULTURAL REPORTERS, — To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century 
many investigations were made into the con- 
dition of agriculture in various English 
counties, and very full reports were the result. 
These are referred to extensively by the late 
Mr, R. E. Prothero in his ‘ English Farm- 
ing, Past and Present.’ The names of the re- 
porters are quite well known, but, so far as 
I can learn, not much more than their names, 
in the majority of cases. John Claridge 
reported Dorsetshire in 1793; John Bil- 
lingsley, Somerset in 1797; William Pearce, 
Berkshire in 1794; Richard Davis, Oxford- 
shire, 1794; Thomas Davis, Wiltshire, 1794. 
I do not find any notice of these authors 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 


and I should be very glad if I could be 


directed to any sources of informa- 
tion about them. Particularly I should 
like to know something about Richard 


Davis and Thomas Davis, whether they were 

relatives, the places of their birth, what were 

their usual occupations in life, etc., etc. 
Francis NEevItye. 


HOMAS KING, OF CHICHESTER.— 
‘“* Antiquary, 
master.”’ 


Engraver 


and Drawing 
Can anyone tell 


me anything 
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about this man? I possess thirty-three of his 
engravings, but of the man himself little or 
nothing seems to be known. 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


HE REGENT AND THE NAVY.—I have 
a Leeds mug, about 1790-1800, with a 
transfer pattern showing a ship’s compass, 
with the head of a young man (the Regent ?) 
in the centre. The North is marked with 
three ostrich feathers and the East with a 
single ostrich feather—otherwise the compass 
is an ordinary ship’s card. The three 
feathers suggests the Prince-Regent, but I do 
not know what special connection he had with 
the navy nor why the East should be distin- 
guished from the other cardinal points. Was 
there any special incident or expedition east- 
wards ? 
w, BS, 


ERNACULAR NAMES OF HIMA- 
LAYAN SNOWPEAKS. — It has 
hitherto been the custom of Himalayan 
travellers and Alpinists, not knowing the ver- 
nacular names of many snowpeaks which 
they have either seen or ascended, to bestow 
on them fanciful names of their own. With 
commendable foresight the Himalayan Club 
has taken this matter in hand, and will 
henceforth refuse to recognise any names 
(especially personal names) such as the fol- 
lowing four synonyms which I give here as 
examples—cases in which the local or ver- 
nacular names are positively known, namely : 
Bride Peak = Chogolisha I, 25,110 ft., Kara- 
koram, Kashmir; Everest = Chogo Lungma 
(the Tibetan name), 29,002 ft., Nepal-Tibet ; 
Goodwin-Austin = Dapsang (K2 of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey), 28,278 ft., 
Karakoram, Kashmir; Golden Throne = 
Baltoro Kangri, 23,990 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir. 

The following is a list of Himalayan 
snowpeaks with the English names accorded 
to them, of which I should like to know 
the vernacular names, if any, as known to 
orologists : 

Dome (The), 21,479 ft., Sikkim Himalaya. 

Emerald Peak, 22,390 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir. 

Fluted Peak, 20,540 ft., Sikkim Himalaya. 

Glacier Peak, 21,076 ft., Kumaon Hima- 
laya. 

Mouse (The), 20,540 ft., Sikkim Himalaya. 

Nepal Peak, 23,470 ft., Sikkim-Nepal. 

Nun (The), 23,410 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir. 





| 





Pioneer Peak, 22,500 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir. 

Point Peak, 22,150 ft., Nepal-Tibet. 

Punchbowl (The), 22,150 ft., Kailas range, 
Kashmir. 

Pyramid Peak (East), 23,400 ft., Sikkim 
Himalaya. 

Pyramid Peak (West), 24,500 ft., Kara. 
koram, Kashmir. 

Rock Peak, 21,076 ft., Kumaon Himalaya, 

Saddle Peak, 21,570 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir, 

Sentinel (The), 21,233 ft., Tibet (South of 
the Chorten Nyima La). 

Silver Throne, 22,160 ft., Karakoram, 
Kashmir. 

Sugarloaf (The), 21,128 ft., Sikkim Hima- 
laya, 

Tent Peak, 24,090 ft., Sikkim Himalaya. 

Todd’s Peak, 20,500 ft., Gurhival Hima- 
laya. 

Twins (The), 24,060 ft., Tibet (North of the 
‘* Nepal Gap’’). 

Upper Bastion, 22,782 ft., Sikkim Hima- 
laya. 

Wedge Peak, 23,000 ft., Sikkim Himalaya, 

Western Outlier I, 22,437 ft. ; IT, 23,068 ft. ; 
III, 23,452 ft.; Central Nepal. 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


HE MANOR.—Does English law recognise 
the manor as an institution? Lord 
Birkenhead’s Act abolished the perquisites 
but left intact the manor itself. The City 
holds courts for Southwark, which are now 
an empty formality; and courts leet are still 
held at Lexington, where they are necessary 
for the operation of the open fields system: 
are manorial courts now held elsewhere? 


P. T. & 


RMORIAL BEARINGS OF SOUTH 
WOOD.—One of the charges upon the 
coat-of-arms granted to Cheltenham College 
in 1896 is a Mullet gules taken from the 
armorial bearings of the Rev. Thomas Allen 
Southwood (1810-1885), sometime headmaster. 
I should be glad of a description of his arms. 


rT. 2 


ROWNE : DAVY: RICHARDS: 
RICARDO FAMILIES.—Joseph Davy 
(? of Liverpool) married a Miss Browne (re 
lated to an Admiral Browne), and had 4 
daughter, Letitia Davy (d. ante 1884), who 
married Thomas Richards and had issue, two 
sons and four daughters. , 
Edward Richards (son of Thomas Richards 
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and Letitia Davy, his wife), lived in Liver- 
pol; migrated to Spain; changed his name 
to Eduardo Ricardo; married a_ wealthy 
Spanish lady ; had two sons: Manuel and 
Carlos, and two daughters; Consuela and 
Ampharo. He visited Liverpool circa 1880, 
and died in Spain, ante 1884. 

The foregoing information was communi- 
cated to me by a friend who is a descendant 
of the above families and is seeking further 
particulars. Can any reader identify these 
families in Liverpool ? 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


NSCRIPTION IN CROMWELL’S 
/ DAY.—The article on ‘ Militiamen,”’ 
am historical survey by Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
P. Hawkes, in The Times of 15 July, 1939, 
has nothing to say on this point. To what 
extent and under what conditions was con- 
sription enforced by each side during the 
English Civil War (1641-48) ? 


FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ENRIETTA MARIA’S LADIES.—Who 
were the principal ladies in the house- 
hold of Queen Henrietta Maria: 

a, While she was in England before the 
Civil War; 

b. While she was abroad during the 
Commonwealth ? 

Is anything known of any of her humbler 
servants ? 

C. E. H. 


TORS OF CHILDREN OF CHARLES I. 

—Can anyone give me the names of per- 
wns who were the tutors and governesses of 
the children of Charles I? The English 
nyal children of the seventeenth -century 
em not to have grown up under such dis- 
tinguished guidance as, later in the century, 
fel to the lot of descendants of Louis XIV. 


G..3. BH. 


AUTICAL HUMOUR: SOURCES WANTED. 
—1. Can anyone tell me where the following 
weurs: The Ark is supposed to be floating and 
Noah looks out of the window, 
“By comes the devil, punting on a dock leaf: 
‘Hazy weather: Master Noah.’ 
Shem shut the window.” 
2 Also this one. The sailor on shore sees a 
plumber putting on a lead roof: 
“Shipmate Ahoy,’ the Rover cried, 
‘Tt makes a sailor grin, 
To see you copperbottoming 
Your upper decks with tin.’ ” 


F. H. Potten, 
Captain, R.N. 











Replies. 





THOMAS DEKKER: BURIAL-PLACE. 
(clxxvii. 11.) 


SINCE Dekker is last heard of alive in 

1632, there is little doubt that the 
dramatist was the ‘‘ Thomas Decker, house- 
holder,’ buried at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
on Aug. 25, 1632 (as pointed out by Pro- 
fessor F, P. Wilson in the Modern Language 
Review, vol. xv. [1920], p. 83). In the Act 
Books of the Archdeaconry of London (vol. 
vi., folio 103%), at Somerset House, I found 
some years ago the following renunciation 
of administration by his widow, dated 
Sept. 4, 1632: 

Quarto die Coram Magistro Thoma Maycocke 
Clerico Surrogato & presente Edmundo Seares 
notario publico comparuit personaliter Eliza- 
betha relicta dicti Thomae deckers nuper 
parochiae sancti Jacobi Clarkenwell defuncti et 
ex certis &c prout in actu Maygowe. 

The formula of renunciation, as written out 
in the earlier act referred to, states that the 
person appearing, from certain causes mov- 
ing him or her, ‘‘ oneri execucionis Adminis- 
tracionis predictae penitus et expresse renun- 
tiavit.’? A fuller form may be seen in the 
renunciation of administration of Kyd’s 
estate in 1594 (‘ The Works of Thomas Kyd,’ 
ed. Boas, p. lxxvi.). William Rowley, who 
collaborated with Dekker and Ford in ‘ The 
Witch of Edmonton,’ also died in Clerkenwell, 
and his widow Grace renounced the adminis- 
tration of his estate on Feb. 16, 1625/6 (Act 
Books of the Archdeaconry of London, vol. v., 
f. 231; cf. Miss M. J. Dickson, in The Times 
Literary Supplement, 28 Mar., 1929). 

From the renunciation of administration 
it may be inferred that Dekker died in debt, 
for which we know that he had been in prison 
before 1620 for ‘‘ almost seuen yeares to- 
gether.’’ The new evidence lends support to 
Professor Wilson’s suggestion that fear of 
process for debt may explain why Dekker did 
not attend church and was accordingly 
indicted for recusancy in 1626 and 1628. 

Elizabeth Dekker is not otherwise known, 
but the record in the Act Book makes it clear 
that Dekker had married again since July 24, 
1616, when, as Professor Wilson noted, 
‘* Mary wife of Thomas Deckers ’’ was buried 
at Clerkenwell. 

‘ Marx Ecctes. 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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PRICE ON A HEAD (clxxvii. 119).—I 

had a short note in the Law Quarterly 
Review early this year under the title Caput 
Gerat Lupinum, which showed that in the 
twelfth century and later the Serjeants of the 
Peace in Cheshire had the duty of beheading 
robbers caught in the act and that for each 
felon’s head taken to the Castle of Chester 
a reward of one shilling was paid out of the 
county revenue. Thus in 1182 seven shillings 
was paid for “‘ doing justice’? on seven 
robbers. It appeared that the customary fee 
for both a dead wolf and a felon’s head was 
the same, and I suggested that this gave rise 
to the wording of the decree of outlawry, 
“Let him bear the wolf’s head,”’ the price 
laid upon both heads being the same. 


R. 8. B. 


* DROWNIST ” (clxxvii. 78, 120; s.v. ‘ The 

Date and Authorship of the MS. Play 
‘Sir Thomas More’’’).—It is strange that 
Mr. Eactes in his note on the occurrence of 
‘*Brownist ’’ in the play of ‘Sir Thomas 
More,’ should have overlooked the date (1583) 
of Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomie of Abuses,’ in which 
the ‘‘ new phangled fellows ’’ are mentioned. 
There seems to be no reason why they should 
not have been made ‘“‘ the subject of a popu- 
lar jest’? at any time after that date, 


C. T. Onrons. 
PRUCE-BEER (clxxvii. 117).—Under this 


heading the Larger Oxford Dictionary 
has: 


a. Beer from Prussia. Obs. b. A fermented 
beverage made with an extract from the leaves 
and branches of the spruce fir. 

c. 1500 Colyn Blowbols Test. 331 in Hazl. 
E.P.P.I. 106. Spruce beer, and the beer of 
Hambur, whyche makyth oft tymes men to 
stambur. 1591 Nashe Prognostication ii. Many 
shall haue more Spruce Beere in their bellies, 
then wit in their heads. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1698) 77, Foreign liquors made of corn, com- 
monly called Mum, Spruce-Beer, and Rosteker- 
beer. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spruce-Beer, 
a kind of Physical Drink, good for inward 
Bruises, etc. 1744 Berkeley Sec. Let. Tar- 
water § 4, Spruce-beer made of molasses, 
and the black spruce-fir. 1766 W. Stork 
Ace. East Florida, 44, The spruce fir here 
is quite a different tree from that to the 
northward, but answers the same end for mak- 
ing the spruce beer. 1834 T. J. Graham, Dom. 
Med. (ed. 6) 180, Spruce beer is a powerful 
diuretic and antiscorbutic, and is a wholesome 
beverage for the summer. 1893, Leland, Mem. 
I, 18, Selling doughnuts, spruce-beer, and gin- 


gerbread. 
A. R. Baytey. 








This is a beverage made from the sprue 
or Prussian fir-tree, and the town of Danzi 
(now in the forefront of political debate) js 
famous for brewing it. 

Wo. Jaccarp, 


The following paragraph is taken from 
“The Justice of the Peace, and Parish 
Officer,’ by Richard Burn; 14th ed., 1780_ 
under the heading ‘ Alehouses’ and in the 
section concerned with the brewing of ale: 

3. And by 9 Ann. c. 12. No common brewer, 
innkeeper, or victualler, shall use any broom, 
wormwood, or any other bitter ingredient (to 
serve instead of hops) in any beer or ale he 
sale (except infusing the same, after it is 
brewed and tunned, to make broom or worm. 
wood ale or beer); on pain of 201, half to the 
king, and half to the prosecutor, to be levied as 
by the laws of excise. s. 24, 26. 

Spruce was one of the ‘‘ any other bitter 
ingredients.’’ The black beer of Danzig is 
a well-known variety of spruce-beer, the 
young shoots of the spruce fir (Picea excelsa) 
being used in the making. 

K. H. Pee. 


THE ROSE OF THE K.O.S8.B. (clxxvii. 

118).—I am informed by a retired officer 
of the K.O.S.B. that the rose should be white. 
It would appear that at the battle of Min- 
den a number of men of the regiment went 
through a garden of beautiful white roses 
and each man pulled one, hence the adoption 
of the white rose in their head-dress on the 
anniversary of the battle. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AMBSUCKLE (clxxvii. 118).—This word 
—also rendered lamb’s sucklings—is used 

to denote the bird’s-foot trefoil (Lotus corni- 
culatus) and sometimes white clover (Ir- 


folium repens). 
A. C. ¢. 


mn A STRAY LETTER-BOY ON AX 

OBSTINATE MULE” (clxxvii. 117). 
—See ‘The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green,’ Part iii., ch. ii.—‘‘ small Jock Mui 
who, girded with his letter-bag, and mounted 
on a highly trained donkey, rode to and fm 
to the neighbouring post-town.”’ This feteh- 
ing of letters was for the convenience of 
Honeywood Hall, which is rather in the wilds 
of Northumbria. The fourth edition of 
Parts i, and ii. is dated 1854, so it is sale 
to say that as late as 1850 large country 
houses often fetched their own letters, pe 
messenger, from the post-town. 

w. K. §. 
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que RIVERSIDE (clxxvii. 118).—R. L. 
Stevenson wrote 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore. 


W.8.. & 


YRON’S HEART (clxxiv. 47; clxxv. 32, 

64, 175).—A year ago I endeavoured, but 
with no success, to convince M. DEMETRIUS 
CactamaNos that the heart of Byron was 
brought to England with his body, and that 
it does not rest in Missolonghi, as is believed 
by some. In Canon Barber’s new book, 
‘Byron and where he is Buried,’ will be 
found described the opening of the vault in 
Hucknall Church and the finding of the urn 
which contains, as the contemporary records 
of the funeral state, ‘‘the heart and the 
brains of the deceased Lord Noel Byron.”’ 
Canon Barber’s book contains photographs 
of the inscriptions on the urn and its outer 
covering. There can for the future be no 
doubt as to what was deposited in the vault 
at Hucknall, 

Canon Barber’s description of the vault 
and the photographs of its contents, give 
wique interest to his book. 

% Sypney Race. 


ARISH ARCHIVES (clxxvi. 438; clxxvii. 
104).—‘‘ The Parochial Registers and 
Records Measure, 1929’ (19 and 20 
George V) was passed for the express pur- 
pose of safeguarding parish registers which 
(Sec. 4 (2)) ‘‘ are exposed to danger of loss 
or damage.’’ Sec. I (iv) empowers a Bishop 
from time to time to issue such general direc- 
tions as to the safe keeping and care of such 
register books as he may think expedient; and 
any directions given by a Bishop under this 
section shall be binding on all persons con- 
cerned, either as owners or as custodians of 
such register books, 

The obvious course for your correspondent 
who complains at the second reference that 
his registers are not securely housed, is to 
seek the remedy provided by the Measure. 
Copies can be had at 3d. each. 


G. W. WricHt. 


pXGLISH PRINCES NAMED JOHN 
(clxxvii. 119).—John (1166), fifth son 
of Henry IT and Eleanor of Aquitaine, sub- 
sequently King of England. 
John, eldest son of Edward I and Eleanor 
of Castile, died in infancy. 
John of Eltham, second son of Edward II 
and Isabella of France, Earl of Cornwall, 
ob. 8.p. 1336, aged twenty. 





John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
titular King of Castile, 1340-1399, fourth son 
of Edward III and Philippa of Hainault, 
and father of Henry IV, King of England. 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, ob. 1410, 
legitimated son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. 

John, Duke of Bedford and Regent of 
France, third son of Henry IV and Mary 
Bohun, 1389-1435. 

John, son of George V and Mary of Teck, 
ob. 1919. 

A. R. Baytey. 


(OCKSPUR STREET (clxxvii. 118). — 
This name appears to be self-explanatory. 
When the brutal pastime of cockfighting was 
still legal it was customary to fit sharp silver 
or steel sheaths, called gaffles, over the 
natural spurs, to enable the birds to inflict 
more deadly blows on their opponents. Cock- 
spur Street was doubtless a thoroughfare 
where such implements were made, sold, or 
used. Not far away the Council Room of 
the Judicial Committee, Whitehall, now 
stands on the site of the original cockpit of 
Whitehall Palace. 

Introduced into England by the Romans, 
cockfighting was practised and widely used 
for betting, until made illegal about 1840, 
under a penalty of £5, and the game is now 
held in disrepute in Britain, but is still pur- 
sued in China, Persia and Malacca. 

An original cockfighting pit, with gallery 
for spectators, is still preserved, attached to 
a village inn, 6 miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Wm. JacGarp. 


The probable reason for this street name 
is given in ‘ The Story of Charing Cross,’ by 
J. Holden Machmichael. On p. 21 the 
author states: 


Perhaps it was so named... because here 
was first established the trade in artificial cock- 
spurs which supplied the constant demand that 
must have been created by the frequenters of 
the cockpits in Whitehall and St. James’s 
Park. Further reason for thinking that this 
is so exists in the remarkable fact that steel 
cockspurs are at the present time [1906] still 
being sold by old established cutlers in the 
neighbourhood of Cockspur Street, as I have 
ascertained by personal enquiry. 


A similar explanation is given in the 
‘Encyclopaedia of London,’ edited by 
William Kent. 

C. H. Turner, 

Woolwich. Librarian. 
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My Dad, over fifty-five years ago, told me 
that this street was so named because two 
famous men lived there who made the spurs 
for fighting-cocks, Sounds reasonable. 


JoHN Benett-STANFORD. 


In ‘An Encyclopaedia of London,’ edited 
by Mr. William Kent (1937), p. 223, it is 
stated that ‘‘ Cockspur St., no doubt, derived 
its name from its proximity to the Whitehall 
cockpit. ‘Here,’ says Jas. Bone, ‘ Indian 
rajahs still buy spurs for their cock-fight- 
rag,” *? 

A. R. Baytey. 


EWLY IDENTIFIED VERSES BY POE 
(clxxvii. 77).—The editor’s note at the 
end of my little article makes me feel that 
I should have somewhat enlarged on the rela- 
tion I think existed in Poe’s mind between 
his lLauncelot Canynge and William 
Canynge. Having stood beside the tomb of 
the real William, it never occurred to me 
to doubt his reality as a person. But I call 
him mythical, rather than legendary, because 
his story, as presented by Chatterton, is not 
built on slow growth of tradition, but is a 
superstructure of Chatterton’s own imagin- 
ing imposed on a basis of historical fact. 
The superstructure is at least nine-tenths of 
Rowley, for the most appealing thing about 
William Canynge to lovers of literature is his 
patronage of the imaginary Rowley and 
his imaginary friends. Chatterton ascribed 
some of his own fictions to the pen 
of Canynge (letters to Rowley, etc.) 
and in writing work ascribed to another 
Canynge, Poe obviously was following in the 
footsteps of Chatterton. 

Just as the ‘‘ William Canynge ’’ who 
wrote letters to ‘‘ Rowley’? was Chatterton, 
the ‘‘ Launcelot Canynge ’’ who wrote a book 
** Roderick Usher ’’ loved, and a motto for 
Poe’s prospectus, was Poe. 

7. OO. MM, 


““WFONS MEG ” (clxxvii. 117).—The tradi- 
tion that Mons Meg was forged by 

Kim of Mollance or Mons in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and presented to James II for the 
siege of Threave Castle, was fostered by Scott 
and Grant ; but it is highly improbable that so 
large a cannon was made by a-country smith. 
The rolls of Scotland contain an entry 
anent the expense of the carriage of this great 
bombard from Linlithgow to Threave, and as 





the inscription on its back states that it was | 





cast at Mons in Belgium in 1476, we must 
accept this as its more likely origin. 

Apart from the siege of Threave, it was 
brought into action at the siege of Dumbar. 
ton, 1489, but afterwards was fired only on 
State occasions. It burst when firing a salute 
to the Duke of York in 1682, was removed to 
the Tower of London after the °45, but rm 
stored at the petition of Sir Walter Scott 
in 1829. 

8. 


The following publications give much infor. 
mation about this remarkable piece of heavy 
ordnance ; 

a. The Archaeological Journal, Published 
under the direction of the Central Committee 
of the Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. x. (1853), pp. 2% 
to 32, with illustration. 

b. Journal of the Society for Army His. 
torical Research. Vol. iii., p. 181. With 
illustration. 

c. ‘** Mons Meg’’—a_ Fifteenth-Century 
Bombard.’ By Lieut. R. N. Appleby Miller, 
Fellow of the Libraries Association. “ The 
Edgar Allen News.’’ Imperial Steel Works. 
Sheffield, 1932. Vol. x., pp. 17-20; ill. 


J. H. Lest, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


RACING COLOURS (clxxvi. 300; clxxvii. 

14).—I sent a copy of the list of racing 
colours to the Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
himself a racehorse owner, and a descendant 
of the Duke of Ancaster (whose colours are 
given as buff). He writes: ‘‘I was always 
of the opinion that the Duke’s colours were 
buff and light blue, which are the colours 
portrayed in the pictures outside the Dining 
Room at Grimsthorpe.’’ 

ARTHUR HOopkINS. 
Edenham, Lincs. 


THE BISHOP’S PURPLE CASSOCK 
(clxxvii. 119).—The most likely places 
to find required information on this topic 
will be in two books now out of print: 
(1) Dolby (A.), ‘Church Vestments,’ 1868, 
with coloured plates; (2) Marriott (W. B.), 
‘ Vestiarium Christianum,’ 1868, illustrated. 
They can be consulted in leading public 
libraries. 

Purple cassocks have been worn by clergy 
and choir for generations in Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Wma. JaGGaRD. 
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The Dunlops of Dunlop: and the Dunlops of 
Auchenskaith, Keppoch and Gairbraid. By 





J. G. Dunlop. (Privately printed by 
Butler and ‘Tanner Ltd. Frome and 
London). 


HIS substantial volume is No. Two of 

‘The Dunlop Papers.’ An enormous 
amount of work must have gone to the col- 
lection of all these facts—genealogical and 
biographical, but at any rate the record so 
brought together is one of a_ conspicuously 
“live”? strain, Wherever they are found 
almost all the Dunlop men can give an ex- 
cellent account of themselves. Besides very 
satisfactory careers—largely in the Army— 
the Dunlops of Dunlop have two distinctions. 
First, through connection by marriage with 
the Wallaces—who could boast of descent from 
William Wallace—they were brought into 
close touch with Burns and Mr. Dunlop has 
some good letters and various particulars 
concerning Burns to give; next, in the far 
past of the sixteenth century, they had 
belonging to them that Bessie Dunlop, who 
married a man called Jack and was tried and 
burnt for a witch. The trial, which is 
famous in the annals of witchcraft, is given 
in an appendix, 

The second line of Dunlops seems to have 
branched off from its original in the early 
fifteenth century, The earlier generations 
show a somewhat confused pedigree which 
straightens itself out in the first half of the 
seventeenth century when we meet with 
Alexander Dunlop who was admitted a 
minister of Paisley in 1644. In 1645 we are 
told the ministers of Paisley reported the 
removal of the finial crosses from the choir 
gable of the Abbey Church, ‘‘ monuments of 
idolatry ’? which had escaped destruction at 
the sack of the Abbey some ninety years 
earlier, and had been offending the pres- 
bytery, Alexander Dunlop’s career was con- 
formable to this initial action. He took 
vigorous part in the struggle with the Crown ; 
he was active in pursuit of witches; he was 
an esteemed preacher, an able administrator, 
and withal a man of some peculiarity both of 
habit and temperament which seems to have 
made him pleasantly memorable to his con- 
temporaries. We come next to the Rev. 
William Dunlop, who was Principal of Glas- 
gow University, but before becoming so had 
had some strenuous years in Carolina. With 





his son Alexander, Professor of Greek at 
Glasgow University and author of a Greek 
Grammar, we emerge into quieter times. He 
and his brothers and sisters are seen as more 
or less prosperous members of the cultivated 
class in their day. A grandson, Alexander, 
founded the line of the Dunlops of Keppoch, 
and this Alexander’s son, John, founded the 
line of the Dunlops of Gairbraid. Keppoch’s 
third son by his first wife, Janet Graham, 
William, born in 1792, was one of the most 
outstanding of the tribe. As an army doctor 
he served in Canada and in India; but his 
activities soon extended beyond the Army and 
beyond medicine, He became a friend of 
Galt’s and returning to Canada, joined him 
as a pioneer, The two chapters recounting 
the career of ‘ Tiger Wull’”’ are among the 
best in the book. 

The story of both branches is carried down 
to the present day. The number of Dunlops 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ attests the eminence of the 
family in the legal, military and educational 
professions. Mr. Dunlop’s account of it fills 
out the family history with anecdotes and 
letters and with a wealth of particulars con- 
cerning its less conspicuous but still note- 
worthy members, A pleasant feature is the 
appearance, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of well-known figures in literature or 
history (thus ‘‘ Tiger Wull’’ was kinsman 
and friend of Jane Carlyle), 

At p. 332, the word ‘‘ foumarts ’’ occurs— 
in a quotation from a letter—which states 
that these ‘‘ made havoc among the poultry ”’ 
—and it is explained in a footnote as 
‘* petrels.”” This is decidedly puzzling. Until 
now—and with some confirmation from dic- 
tionaries—we had thought ‘‘ foumart’’ 
meant a marten. 

Mr. J. G. Dunlop is much to be con- 
gratulated on his book—both on the material 
itself and on the manner in which he has 
handled it. 


Letters of John Pinney, 1679-1699. Edited 
with an Introduction by Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


JOHN Pinney was a Puritan minister who, 
in 1649, was thrust into the living of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset, Thomas Fuller having 
been vicar before him. Pinney remained 
there till the Restoration, when he was 
ejected, in spite of the extraordinary fact that 
Fuller, out of admiration for the good work 
he had done in the parish, by a formal deed 
ceded to him his title and claim to the cure 
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and vicarage. Pinney, after some struggles 
with himself, received holy orders, but from 
1662 to 1682 appears to have taken no charge 
of parish or congregation, but to have lived 
at Bettiscombe and contented himself with 
preaching in his own house. In 1682 he had 
a call to Ireland to the ministry of a Non- 
conformist meeting in Cooke Street, Dublin. 
Here he worked till 1689; with what success 
is shown by the great reluctance of his people 
to let him go, and a rather affecting letter 
by which they besought him to return to 
them. Pinney, then, was a man of some 
spiritual power, as he was also of a sufficient 
degree of learning. One needs to keep this 
side of him in mind when reading his letters, 
for his numerous family was of little comfort 
to him and he writes more often than not 
to expostulate or to complain. The Pinneys 
got themselves involved in the Monmouth re- 
bellion, and the youngest son, Azariah, suf- 
fered transportation to Nevis in the West 
Indies, where, however, he prospered well. It 
is difficult not to regard the family as a dis- 
agreeable one. Apparently all the sisters 
who married chose very ill, and Hester, the 
only unmarried one, was again and again on 
the brink of contracting herself to an undesir- 
able. John Pinney’s letters show him as 
more than a little querulous; the letters of 
Hester and Nathaniel are not such as would 
be likely to please him. A great deal of the 
correspondence is concerned with business, in 
which the directing spirit is Nathaniel. He 
writes at length, but not tediously, consider- 
ing that his subject is tedious, and once and 
again enlivens his slowish sentences with a 
little outburst such as that against the ‘‘ old 
Canary-bird Minifie.’”’ The tone of his letters 
grows harsher as years go on, but he atones 
for this by the evident sincerity of his grief 
at his father’s death, and his naive surprise 
that he should mind it so much. 

The chief interest of the book is the insight 
it affords into ordinary family life in the 
middle class of the seventeenth century. 
Punctuation and spelling apart, the letters 
are better written—have more life about 
them—than we think would be found the case 
in the average of the corresponding class 
to-day. 

One of the Appendixes gives titles from 
the catalogue Pinney made of his books with 
their prices. His finest folio was the Hebrew 
Bible interlined (£3 5s.). He possessed also, 





among others, ‘‘Summa Aquinatis’; . 
Erasmi ‘ Adagia’; Pliny’s * Naturall Histe, 
in Engl.’ and ‘‘ Ed. Verulams Advancemen 
of Lear ’’—where ‘‘ Ed.’’ is surely a mi 

ing of, or misprint for, Ld. a 


Winchcombe Cawalcade. By Eleanor Adlard, 
(London: Ed. J. Burrow. §5s.). 


INCHCOMBE is one of those 

places which move anyone who love 
England and the past of England to sorrow 
and indignation. Its ancient glories—prin- 
cipally its great Abbey—were outatantign 
and the traces of the best of them remaining 
are not—comparatively speaking—very com 
siderable. Still, Miss Adlard’s closely. 
detailed and lively description—which ineor- 
porates pretty well all that is known of the 
place from the antiquarian’s facts and sur 
mises concerning Belas Knap to the £2,000 
spent by the Gloucestershire County Couneil 
on its direction posts, whereof the Wineh- 
combe district had forty-four posts with 1% 
arms and 3,900 letters—gives them all their 
full significance. This is, in fact, a charm. 
ing as well as a learned little book, which 
could not have been put together without 
much careful scholarly labour. There are 
two curious mistakes we noticed—a reference 
to the familiar long s as an f; and the refer- 
ence to the inscription on Richard Merrett’s 
grave: ‘‘a bachelor of upright life si quis 
alius,”? as cynical: the Latin words bei 
translated as ‘“‘if such there be.” Si quis 
alius is the Latin way of turning what we 
express by ‘‘ if ever there was one,’’ and is 
far indeed from cynicism. 


Mr, W. G. Smith writes to us:— 

‘‘T have a certificate of the appointment 
of Charles Hamilton Aidé as Captain of the 
85th Regiment of Foot from 3rd December, 
1852. It is signed by Queen Victoria and 
Lord Palmerston. 

I believe this same Charles Hamilton Aidé 
was the novelist and dramatist who wrote 
‘ Rita,’ ‘ Confidences,’ and other works, who 
sometime lived at Ascot Wood Cottage, Ascot, 
and who died 13 Dec., 1907. 

Amongst your readers I wonder whether 
any know the names or existence of any of 
his relatives. The certificate I have bei 
of sentimental value, I should like to h 
it over to them.’’ 
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